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was to lie dormant until the Morning of the Resur-
rection.

The Spiritual Form of Pitt (No. i no) is a picture
which few can pretend to interpret, and one has to be
content to admire the golden lights of the colour
scheme and to accept the subject as some spiritual
crisis occurring in farthest space.

It is hardly a source of wonder that Blake's art was not
a commercial success; his life, indeed, was one of dis-
tressing poverty and the only joys he had were those
given him by his faithful wife and a few loyal friends. It
is only of recent years that his genius has been recog-
nized and, even though his public is still limited,
there are few who do not acknowledge his power as
a draughtsman and his extraordinary talent as an
engraver.

After the troubled fancies of William Blake, it is, per-
haps, a relief to turn to that most sober of English land-
scape painters, JOHN CROME (1768-1821). Crome,
the son of a poor Norfolk publican, began life as a
doctor's errand-boy and later he worked as apprentice
to a 'coach and sign painter' in Norwich.

From his earliest youth Grome was interested in
painting and he lost no opportunity of seeing the Eng-
lish and Dutch pictures of which Norwich had a fair
show. The Eastern Counties were rich in Netherlandish
paintings, since not only did Norwich enjoy continual
commercial intercourse with the Low Countries but it
also acted as a city of refuge for many wealthy Flemish
Protestants who had fled from their country during the
religious persecutions.

Crome had no artistic training other than the ob-
servation of nature, and it was only through Ms extra-
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